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ABSTRACT 

This paper summarizes the current status cf the 
National Institute of Education (NIE) plans for programs and 
organization as of the beginning of the 1973 fiscal year. The author 
considers the purpose of NIE as outlined in the HIE enabling 
legislation, lists the goals of education, and examines the problems 
that arise in trying to achieve those goals. Abstracts of specific 
NIE programs to address educational problems are presented in the 
areas of information collection and analysis, resource development, 
educational system^?, and directed programs. Some of the programs are 
described, including home-'based education, emplcyer^based education, 
community participation, post-secondary education, student self 
direction, increasing the productivity of education, developing nev 
measures for education, and research and development on the 
implementation of successful NIE programs. The document concludes 
vith a chart and a description of the NIE organizational structure. 
The functions of the major organizational components are described. 
(Author/DN) 
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EOUCAYlON 
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DUCED EXACTLY AS RECEIVED FROM 

_IHE_PERS0NDR DRGANIZAT1DN ORIGIN . ' 

ATmOIT POINTSOPVJEWOROPmiONS 
STATED DO NOT NECESSARILY REPRE 
SENT OFFICIAL NATIONAL INSTITUTE 0*5 
EDUCATION POStTlON OR POLICY 

:NIE ?L\NNT1-? G STATU S, Jl.^LY 1972 

This jsaper suimnari-/er> v.ho current status of NIE plans for programs and 
organisation, l^o attempt is made to justify these plans as that is done 
tjj elsevyhere, ^'''^ The purpose here is .to provide in a single short statement a 
coir,plete picture of NIE plans at the beginning of FY '73. 
!• Purpose of NIE . 

The National Institute of Education has been established to help the 
country carry out its coumitmcnt to provide quality education for all its 
citizens at a reasonable cost. The NIE legislation specified that the 
Institute shall seek to improve education, including career education , in 
the United States through: 4 

(A) hclpi-ng to solve or alleviate the problems of , and achieve the 

objectives .of American education; 
OO advancing the practice of education, as an art, science, and 
profession; 

(C) strengtbening the scientific and technological foundations of 
education; and 

(D) building an effective educational research and develojjment systerr!- 

QD 
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II. Goals of . Education 

To tichicvc its purpose, NIE must be able to identify the goals of 
American education , b u t_iu_a-p lui-a 1-i-s ttc-s ocic ty~it~i"s^d i' f f i aJIF t o 's^~c i fy 
a set of goals with which cver>'one will agvee: a student nay expect to 
learn how to understand and accept himself; parents may expect the school 
to develop skills and attitudes v/hich V7ill ensure '^success" in their 
children as they reach adulthood and also to provide adequate custodial 
care during working' hours ; the community may expect a new school to raise 
property values; the society may e^cpect education to develop manpower 
resources to meet demands of production and service; educators may ejq^ect 
professional working conditions and adequate compensation from the system. 

Over all such differences y a dominant function of education is to serve 
an assimilation role by establishing a set of. common values v;hich will 
enhance and maintain a unified and cohesive American society. Foremost 
among such values are the social goals: to develop a sensitivity to the 
needs of others; not only others with whom one associates, but others on 
opposite sides of the earth as well as those on the other side of the tracks. 
It is also important for people to learn how to learn, to develop the desire 
for improvement, to be flexible in a rapidly changing world, and to master a 
range of communication skills. In addition, aesthetic and leisure val\ies are 
as important as are career goals in a world that is rapdily transferring its 
useful and productive roles to technology. Education must also equip people 
with the skills to diagnose social problems and find solutions, to change 
society where necessary, to rectify serious inequities, and inefficiencies, 
to hold peers and elected representatives accountable. 

The above goals must be translated into appropriate operational cor.cerct 
if they are to. guide the efforts of Nin in promotir/r]; the' reform ar:d renc*.:rjl 
American education. Tiicn ciui iviJJ aj^;er;cia for lllM iViU£t\adorc:r:s problc-ns t'^?t 
^'^^cvent education from :rc:ueviKf^ tuch ol^jectlvos If \■^^Ci K- ;.!c-r3:-ip por C:nf. 
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III. Problems in Achieving Educational Goals 

By absolute standards it is clear that American cducati.on is very healthy. 
A growing percentage of our population is receiving an education; a grov/ing 
percentage of the GNP Is spent on education; instructional staffs hav(:^ grovm 
while teacher-pupil ratios have declined; illiteracy rates have declined; 
achievement and aptitude test scores have improved ; and a greater number of 
poorly served students are receiving special help than ever before^> • 

But by relative indicators, using the equality criterion, American educa- 
tion is not so healthy. The programs of the 60's haven't equalized educational 
achievement. Critics have blamed the schools, the students, the home, and the 
society for our inability' to promote educational equity. We hav raised our 
expectations of hov7 much schooling people should .have. Rapid changes in our 
society, the diminishing role of the home, and changes in the v7orkplace have 
imposed impossible demands on schools and colleges. Analysts also point to 
contradictory and shifting goals as part of the problem. For example, we want 
a very selective, high quality education, but at the same time ve call for 
more equality and egalitarianism; v;c want the efficiency of centralization 
and also seek greater local participation through decentralization. 

Once we have identified the goals of American education vre still face 
obstacles in achieving them. The problems most frequently cited as obstacles 
assume the follov/ing dimensions: 

(1) Access--Though all citizens are oirpectcd to enjoy equal treatment 
in the distribution of public goals and services, the 
distribution of fiscal resources ar.d the: Achirivenc-nt oiT 
educational benefi ts are ,i;ror;5ly j ntqui t nbl*:; . 

O 
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(2) Participation--The Micrican educational system provides too few 
opportunities for involvement of concerned parents and 
citizen groups in in decisions that affect their children 
and has become non-responsive and non-adaptable to the 
needs of its clients, 
.(3) Productivity- -Educational expenditures have risen faster than 
growth in the' economy and has required increasing 
effort by tajq^ayers, but the educational system has 
been technologically non-progressive. 

(4) Substance — Schools and colleges have become increasingly isolated 
from the mainstreams of society. The substantive content 
of v/hat is taught too often lacks authenticity , and fails 
to adequately prepare students for employment. 
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IV, NIE Programs to Address Edvictitional Problems 

The program suggestions that are most often proposed to overcome the 
• above obstacles and alleviate educational problems require that certain 
factors be changed : 

o Laws--Since present educational arrangements arc intimately 

tied to a network of legal obligations and responsibilities > 
major modifications of the educational system often cannot 
be undertaken until legal barriers have been removed such 
as antiquated tax laws, or credentialing laws. 

o Incentives--Education can be modified in a fundamental iray only 
if prevailing incentive conditions can be changed to 
stimulate a demand for improved services. 

o Information — Reform of the educational system v/ill require 

substantial modifications in the quality and quantity of 
ii^formation available to those v7ho must pay for, receive, 
provide, and guide the development .ot educational 
services, 

o Agents-"The individual purveyors of education services, the media, 
materials, and settings where education takes place, must 
be arranged and delivered i-n new ways if education is to 
reflect the values and demands of the broader society. 
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NIK programs call for substanCi.al experimentation with these 
four variables. Program plans have taken into consideration not only 
the initial proposals of the President, but also, the deliberations of 
the Congress on the Institute legislation. They reflect both now initi- 
atives and NIE's responsibility to assume management of certain on-going 
research and development activities p^reviously suppDrted by the Office 
of Education, 

Before summarising the NIE program areas it should be noted that s 
research and development v/ill not solve problems in a year or tv70--or 
even in a decade. Most certainly a long, sustained effort v/ill be 
required. In most cases NIE v/ill develop a menu of workable programs 
available to local option; but such programs can not be certified as 
the answer to everyone's educational problems. We must not overpromise. 
The proposed new program initiatives together v/ith the continuation and expansion 
of on-going programs do, hov/ever, represent some first steps in problem solving: 

A. They v/iil establish a. process for collecting, analyzing and 
systematizing information in order to identify emerging 
educational problems and to determine hov? or V7hether NIE 
programs can be of any assistance in their solution. 

B. They will continue and expand present efforts to strengthen 
the country's R&D capability by: supporting vigorous programs 

of research, supporting special types of institutions, supporting 
researcher training internships, and providing a continuing 
source oC iniorrr.ation about research efforts. 
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C. They v/ill continue present efforts to improve current practices 
in the educational system by: supportiiig the development of 
curriculum programs and their associated instructional support 
systems (staff training, maiiagemeiit systems, etc.); ^nd supporting 
experimental schools. They will also launch some 'new initiatives 
including: the develo]Mnent, of new measures and indicators of 
progress toward educational goals that are important but not 
presently being measured, (2) the development of curriculum 
programs to help people become self directed leariiers, and (3) the 
identification of possible techi-iological developments that may 

be used to increase the productivity of our educational system. 

D. They will address major problems with a series of directed 
programs designed to establish new forms of education making 

'^^greater use of such resources as the home, the community, and 
- employers in providing education services to people of all ages 
from young infants to the poorly served clientele at the post- 
secondary level. One of these directed programs will be 
devoted to studying obstacles in implementing new fomis of 
education. 
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V, NIE Program Abstracts 

A. Information, collection and analysis 

If the profjrams of NIE are to be relevant to the emerging 
problems of education, a mechanism must be established for 
sensing and anticipating future problein$j. NIE must know 
students, pare.nts, and taxpayers are thinking about education and 
must be able to predict acceptability of new programs. It must 
have a significant information collection and analysis program in 
order to identify problems, to analyj^e them and to determine how 
or whether research, development, or other activities of NIE can 
solve or alleviate them. 

NIE will not duplicate the substantial data collection efforts 
of the Office of Education, the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress, the Census Bureau and other agencies. It will, however, 
supplement such sources - for example, by a program to determine 
research needs as viev/ed by educators and citizens and through 
major longitudinal studies of school, family, and conmunity. It 

! will synthesize and analyze data already available in order to assist 
decision makers in schools and colleges, communities, States^ the 

! 

' ' Congress, and the Executive Branch. The following paragraphs 

- describe the major information and analysis program activities 

planned for 1973. 

A.l. Needs assessment 

The NIE will make decisions about what R£J) programs to fund 

and give advice on educational action to other governinent and 

Er|c 



educat:ional leaders. To do t:his well, ihe Institute vill need up-to-date 

iiifonnation on the stntc of education, opinions of the population about 

education, and informatiori on trends that help anticipate changes in 

society. Tliis up-to-date information should include: 

. • Data on demographic trends, societal events > and* changes in 
values that might help predict 'and prevent future problems. 

. Surveys of popular attitudes covering what each of the large 
constituencies of education believe is iinportant , what kinds 
of programs they prefer, and v/hat problems they are Biost 
concerned about. 

. Data on educational performance in relation to broad problem ^ 
areas such as central-city schools, use of resources, and 
levels of citizen participation in education. 

Such information collected by NIE v;ill provide a picture of emerging 

problems in education areas and will help assure that rilE programs,, are 

responsive to national concerns. 

A. 2 Analysis and program planning 

Needs assessment data may reveal problems to be solved, but 

they do not suggest solutions. The available information on the 

status of research and development in most fields is organized to 

provide neither a clear picture of the solutions available nor an 

unequivocal estimate of their likely effectiveness. The major gap 

in organisation has been the lack of conceptual integration of the 

thousands of discrete R6cD projects that have been completed. 

Therefore, a second program to synthesize existing R£cD knowledge and 

plan new programs is planned. 
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There >irc several in^portaiit outca.aici5J.. f ron^ such compiling 
and iinalysis.of R6cD findings. V^ithout an explicit efi:ort to 
organize what v/e have learned from past R6cD efforts, we shall 
continue to travel the same cul-de-sacs. ^ An. institutionalized 
memory of past failures v/ill conserve NIE resources so that new 
program plans will be more likely to have a cumulative effect. 
Another possible outcome of a systematic NIE attempt to synthesize 
R6cD is more realistic advice foi: legislators and executives at 
Federal, State, and local levels, who must make decisions on 
educational policy about/solutions that v;ork or do not work. Wiere 
solutions to problems are not available t v:here knowledge gaps prevent 
analysis and existing R^D activities are not already underv;ay, 
alternative program plans will be prepared for new NIE research 
initiatives. Thus, NIE might support directed studies on such 
topics as school finance, organisation reform, or accreditation 
and certification practices. Longitudinal studies of entire 
communities might also be undertaken to assess the relative 
influence of major determinants of educational achievement, e.g., 
family, mass media, peer culture, employer practices', schooling, 
etc. 
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B, Resource development 

To achieve NlE^s coal^^ v/ill r^iquire far laorc dependable kno".>rledgG. " 
about the processes of learning and education than now exists or can 
be expected fror.^ present research and development in this field. Unless 
NIE undex-takes a vigorous program to build an effective KiSJD system and 
to strengthen the country's R6D capability and resources, there is little 
possibility of discovering such kno^^ledge. Accordingly, a major portion 
of NIE funds v;ill be devoted t'o activities V7hich will (1) add new knowledge 
and extend the base of existing knowledge, (2) assure an adequate pool of 
manpower to study education problems in the future years, (3) provide a 
continuing source of infomiation about research efforts, and (4) support 
special types of institutions which engage in education research and 
development. These activities are summarized below* 
B.l. Unsolicited research 

The National Institute of Education will support proposals V7hich 
promise to extend our knov?ledge about education and leax^ning,- - Such 
proposals will be received on an "unsolicited'* basis from individuals 
and institutions and approved on the grounds of merit by a peer reviev? 
system* They vail be addressed to identification of the characteristics 
of students or educational systems and of home, school, and community 
variables that are important to learning. 

They will involve all levels of education and will engage the 
efforts of many disciplines — such as economics and anthropology^-- 
problems. This program can thus play an important role in attracting 
new talent to research in education and in devclopinrr tcjacliing and 
learning theory'. 

ERIC 
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The unsollcitcJ rosoarch is not necessarily tied to any immcJiatc 
dcvclopntnil: effort. Inr'avidual projocLs my be. large or smll and should 
comprise K&D that 35 pertinent to the whole of the cducationa?. 
enterprise including education by employers, adult cducntion, 
preschool education, and education as it proceeds via public 
television, libraries, and museums* 

B,2. Research training 

If educational research is to be upgraded, the KIE will 
have to provide opportunities and inducements to attract and tra.in 
able young wen and women from a variety of disciplines and 
professional fields. The Office of Education has conducted a 
program of grants to encourage quality training of educationa? 
researchers and research related personnel. The program v;as 
originated to meet a need generated by the approximately 30 fold 
increase in Cooperative Research funds over the past decade 
together with a shift in emphasis from conventional research 
studies to large scale developrient efforts. Individuals completing 
such training are employed by local State and Federal education 
agencies, in institutions of higher education, and in public and 
private research and development organizations. 

NIE will complete current Researcher Training cornniitments, and 
will continue to support training activities, particularly 
emphasizing internships and apprenticeships on major R&D problem 
solving projects. Tlie National Center for Educational Statistics is 
conducting a ctudy 01 cducaLion IwcD personnel and ti-ai;iin;^', require- 
ments which will help to g^uide future I'dE activity. 
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B.3. CoiTOiunication support systrom 

NIE raust establish mechanisms for communication v.-ith educa- 
tional agencies, the general public, and policy makers. New 
information generated by NIE programs and the results of evaluation 
studies on effectiveness of programs must be disseminated so 
that people will knovz what v7orks, how it works, and under what 
circumstances. The objective is to improve the ability of decision 
makers to make informed choices about education services. 

Through grants and con?;racts, this program operates the 
Education Resources Information Center (ERIC) and supports the 
preparation of summaries of current knowledge and practices 
related to education x^ritten in non-technical language for use 
by teachers and other educators* 
B.4. Institutional development 

Over the past several years, a network of 23 research and 
development institutions has been established through various 
efforts of the Office of Education. OE has found that these 
institutions are now reaching a point v?here a change in their 
relationship with the Federal Government is appropriate. That is, 
although some instii':utions arc new or in a developmental phase, others 
have reached a level of maturity <T/id expertise that would allow them to 
compete for program funds from HB'J and other sources. Therefore a new 
Institutional Suppport Policy is beln^^i initiated. Its two main 
characteristics are: 

ERLC 



. Those institutions vmich arc still in the developmental 
phase v;ill continue to receive support as institutions. 

. Decisions about support of the work of the "mature " 
institutioiis will be made on a prograrimatic rather 
than on an institutional basis. 

This change in approach, on which considerable Office of Education 

planti. :ind review has already been completed, is consistent x^ith 

ptQlirjxudxy planning by the National Institute of Education. NTH x^ill 

look to the labs and ccnte,rs as niajor resources for the conduct of 

its sponsored V7ork, but contniitments to support such work will require 

specific program objectives and specific completion dates. Under 

this concept;, as on-going programs are completed, funds become available 

for allocation to new programs. A source of institutional support 

independent of program support vrill also be reserved for new or developing 

institutions created in response to national priorities. 
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C. Educational £:ystfuni*» 

One of the central purposes of NIK is to iniprove educational practice. 
But the American education system is a massive enterprise; decisions are 
made by 50 State Departments of Education, as well as by city educational 
systems, and by thousands of school boards, v:hich function, more or less, 
In independent fashions. Clearly, such a system will not be easy to change. 
Any suggestion that assumes that desired significant changes can be decreed, 
bought, or othen^7ise pushed seems unrealistic ♦ We must elevate the public 
understanding of education; raise the level of debate as to realistic goals 
for education; and carry out research and development to meet such goals. 

Programs presently conducted by the R<ScD Centers, the Regional Educational 
Laboratories, and the Experimental Schools Program are for the most part 
-intended to improve educational practice and will continue to receive the 
bulk of program support within NIE. In addition, NIE will initiate a 
limited number of nev; programs in the Educational Syst-ems Area on topics 
that have been Identified as important. Each of the program areas are 
described belov;. 

C.l, Instructional development 

The purpose of this program is to make the methodology and 
content of instruction more responsive to student needs. This area 
continues over the years as the "classic" area of educational R£«D, 
for the needs of students are constantly changing as the values of 
the society at large change. Two decades ago, for example, developers 
met public concern about U,S, competition in science by buildiiig 
sophisticated new physics and math courses. K>:p(jriui'ice gained in 
nip"this effort denionst.ratod that probleiiG rcla'jcd to ivi -airuo Li onal 
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development and instrtictional support are so complex and inul^i-faceted 
thai: they require large scale comprehensive efforts if signif icai^^f; 
progress is to be raade tov:ard their anielioration. The Regional 
Laboratories and Research and Development Centers were initiated to 
carry out such efforts. Vhen wide-scale testing programs showed an 
almost shocking lack of achievement in basic skills, the new R5J) Centers 
and Regional Laboratories .developed programs to teach reading and math. 
Several of these programs are now becoming available to practitioners. 
During the same years that citizens v:ere becoming concerned about 
basic skills, a strong interest in vocational and practical career 
education also appeared and programs for vocational education were 
developed. Finally, many of our current curriculum development efforts 
reflect the recent himianistic emphasis in education. 

The greatest challenge to R&D in instruction now is building 
curricula for people who face a life of rapid social change in 
careers and in life styles generally. Students need complex 
skills to adapt, and they become alienated V7hen instruction seems 
unnecessary or irrelevant; apathy sets in when schools offer passive 
learning in a world that seems active. The purpose of 1973 activities 
in this area is to develop school-based instructional programs that 
address these current concerns. A variety of programs arc supported 
In ^rcas of academic, career, and social skills, with the major 
efforts occurring in the Regional Laboratories and the Research 
and Devclopr:ent Centers. 
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All pro£;rainr* of the Laboratories and Centers slated for transfer 
to T^IK are undergoing; a special revicv; durinj;, tlic sprinc; and simmior of 
1972. The cystcn for conducting the revicv? has been designed with 
the assistance of some of the forcn^ost evaluation experts in the 
country. The general fraincvjork of the plan is built on a panel system 
vhich stresses selection and orientation of outstanding non-govemn^ent 
experts* A Haster Panel v/ill oversee the entire operation, give advice 
on the allocation of funds among major priority areas, and make funding 
recommendations. Based on the recommendations of the review panel, the 
NIE will negotiate with the Laboratories and Centers for the purchase . 
of individual programs. 

Instructional support systems 

In itself, the instructional development work is insufficcnt 
to change educational practice. Improvements are also needed in 
the procedures used by educators to plan, manage, organize ^ and 
evaluate their programs. Improvmcnts are also needed in the 
procedures for staff recruitment, selection, and development. 
Therefore NIE wt^ support programs and projects within this area. 

• One grotip of programs and projects is directed toward the 

improvement of organizational structures and processes. Studies 
are concerned with elements of classroum organization^ teacher 
behavior, tmd school administration. They are concerned with tools 
for selection, analysis, and presentation df data for determining 
educational goals and evaluation of programs . 

A sccwl rroup of nro/^rcns Is cJirectci tvcvird persornc-l 
selection and trainin;i. The present doclino in tcv»cher shorti^-^^? 
^ provides a tinelv op-)oriim3ty to develop rccruit:/::*ii- , Irnlninr:, 
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educaLJ.onal personnel. For example, one problem with present 
educational training and cerLif ication procedures is that they 
are not perf onnancc-basod . Wiille they include a supervised 
practice teaching experience, the degree and certification 
are av:arded on the bacis of credit hours of course work, rather 
than on the basis of the teacher's having demonstrated an ability 
to successfully provide learning experiences for students, 

A third program has to do with the identification and 
dissemination of successful practice. Teachers often engage 
in creative and intuitive practices that result in successful 
learning for their students. They find activities that motivate 
because the content is interesting or the presentation makes it 
fun. They learn ho\^ to help students help each other, or where to 
find new instructional resources in the community. Frequently, 
though, only the teacher's iinmcdiate friends learn about the new 
id^a that vjorks so well^ because there is no systematic way to 
Identify and provide information about it to other people. The 
purpose of this program would be to identify successful examples 
and provide information about them to policy-makers, educators, 
students, parctits, and the general public » 

Like the Instructional Development Area, most programs 
currently funded in the Instructional Support Systems Area are 
operated by the Regional Laboratories and Research and Development 
Centers. They will be reviewed during the summer of 1972 as part 
of the assessment program described in the section above on the 
Instruction-^:! Dcvolcpiv.rnt ?rorrn?i. Most will be crnplctod as 
orglnally planned or in modified fon;j, allovlns for approxlrvitc-lv 
ERJC level ftindlfig in VY 
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. C.3* Expcx-inontal schools 

• The Expcrinental Schools program provides a unique 
opportuiiity for five-year testing of comprehensive alternatives 
to present educational practices, procedures, and performance. 
By supporting a limited number of large-scale coniprehensivo 
ejqperiments with a major focus on dociunentation and evaluation, 
Experimental Schools will serve as an effective bridge from 
research, demonstration^ and experimentation to actual educa- 
tional practices. 

In addition, for research to be carried into practice, 
the practitioner needs a form of documentation and a type of 
evaluation data that can only be gathered through fat more 
extensive efforts over longer periods of time than is now 
common. Such evaluation and documentation is an integral 
component of and represents a major program commitment of 
Experimental Schools. 

This program will continue to mtmitor and support operational 
projects already started and will select for support five new 
projects in FY '73 . 
C.4. New initiatives 

In FY ^73^ new st£./ts in the area of educational systems 

will Include programs designed to: 

. Develop new measures for education 
. Promote student self ^direction 

• Increase prrductivicy rjf C(:r;cr.t.iorial Institutions 
Each of these is ci:£cribcJ hricli.v LcIjv.% 

ERLC 
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NgVv^ ricasiiVGS , The nciasiires \no^t widely used in our educationnl 
institutions are iiitendcd to assess intelligence and certain 
limited areas of acadc-nic achievement. Students, parents, and 
teachers have in recent years complained, often vigorously, 
that these measures: 

• Discriminate unfairly against minority groups who do 
not share the mjority cultural background of those 
who prepare the tests. 

. Do not measure accompli slitnent in problem-solving, 
aesthetics, social relationships and emotional 
iuaturity--areas of increasing iniportance for our 
society. 

• Do not provide any nicaiis of measuring either the 
effectiveness or the efficiency of our educational 
institutions. 

This program will attempt to produce techniques of measuring 
these variables, such measures that will provide data: 

• On which to base resource allocation. 

• For credentialing purposes. 

. For neasuring student progress in important areas not now 
being measured. 

Self "-directed education . When most students leave school, they do 
not know how to use the basic academic and problem solving skills 
they have learned in school. Thoy cannot easily direct and 
continue their own education; btit must return for yet another 
teacher*lcd class if they want to learn pore. The purpose of 
this progrflaa ts to examine curtc;nt techniques to make students 
more Indcpcndirnt in Jcarnlrc ---^ to cor blne and ndapt thofc 
techniques Into an intc;*ralc'd ovcr-vii l pr. /ru.i ci instruci ' 
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Specifically, tho progrnra XN^ill attenpt to devise instruetional 

techniques and materials that will. 

. Allow educators to tiiore nearly inatch an individual 
student's learning style and interests with his 
instructional program. 

. Permit the student to explore actively those subjects of 
interest to him, thereby increasing his motivation to learn. 

. Develop the student's ability to continue his education 

independently after leaving formal institutions of education. 

Productivity . The productivity of our educational institutions is 

a matter of widespread concern in the profession and among the 

public. Throughout tho nation, taxpayers have demonstrated a 

reluctance to pay more for education while at the same time 

demanding an increase in the quality and variety of educational 

services. The purpose of this program is to develop a technology 

for providing more and better educational services at moderated 

cpst@: that is, improving educational productivity. 

Each of these new areas will begin with exploratory analysis 

in 1973. Hy the end of the fiscal year devclopn;ent efforts will 

begin in one or more of them. 
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•D. Directed rroj-.rnm?; 

The Nir. lcM-;islation r.pccxCics that the nev; aj^ency shall address 
major probloiv*? in education. This cccl icn clcpcribop a catef,ox-y of 
dix-ected pro^;rariUs to address fundamental problcr.js that h. vc not yielded 
to solutions involving improved schooling. These prosran^s are intended 
to produce nevj and distinctly different foms of education. These forns 
will make greater use of such resources as the hone and family, the 
conrniunity, and employers in providing education services to people of all 
ages. One such program v/ill study the obstacles to implementing new forms 
of education. Projected activities in this area for FY '73 include: 

• Exploration of the posribility of liC:: K--'T^-n!^'ed Education , 
including developr.cint of liomu Icarnir.g ceutors v;hcre 
small groups of children come to learn together at a 
neighbor's home, 

• Continued development of the En '.nloycr- Based Education 
model, designed to give students a variety of learning 
experiences in settings provided by public and private 
employers. 

• Development of alternative means of increasing individual 
and Conr •■u n i ty Par t: i c i Pc^ t ion in determininq vhaL kinds of 
educational services are offered to vhich clients. 

• Development of Post-S econda ry Al tornntives that will make 
it easier for the adult student to gain access to the 
particular set of services he requires. 

• Continued Research and Develonr .ient on Impl cnien t ation of 
successful products cf tiie research and development 
activities of the Institute* 
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D.l. llomc-bascd education 

Recent evidence suggests that alternative prograins for education 
in the horae might liavc substantial iiiipact on wliat students can accomplish 
later on in school, , For example, Moste liar .and Moynihan (1972) have just 
published a reanalysis of the Coleman data, confirming the importance of out- 
of-school influences on learning; success of parents-tutoring programs of 
several Regional Laboratories,' and learning gains made by cliildren who watch 
Sesame Street, shov/ that carefully designed programs for education in the home 
can produce significant student gains; finally, studies of early learning 
suggest that developing ways to help mothers help their own children may be 

effective in improving education. Even when mothers work, data reported by 
the Wiitc House Conference on Cliildren show that overvrhelmingly 
their choice for child care is another home. Yet, educational 
research has thus far focused on vays to improve education in 
institutions rather than homes. To fill this gap, KIE will explore 
ways of complementing current education by maki.ng use of honie 
learning centers in neighborhoods and expanding efforts in the 
home-based career education model that v;as begun in USOE. 

During the cccning year, the KIE will review current efforts 
relating to homo-based education^ including those sponsored by 
other agencies such as CCD, and will design and impler^ent a major 
comprehensive prosram to support education in the home* Tiiough 
Identification of prograri cor.pononts thrill require furthc^r study, 
there is likely to be a need for dc-vc'lopin:^ oducat i op.al C/tj-urionces 

small groups of children v!\o learn to::ethcr in !iorcr:> for 
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DHanraurcs of social and physical develcpr:;ont of children in nuch 
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home lenrninr. center.':, for ways to select ami train parents v:ho 
will be most successful in such teaching situations, and for 
x^ays to cooitJinnto ho:7:c and school learning crq.criences so they 
become a total educational program. 

D.2. Employer-based education 

The primary thrust of this program is to iiitegrate schools 
V7ith society; to open our cconoinic institutions, from large 
bureaucratic corporations to local post offices and real 
estate agencies, and give them an explicit role in education. 
All students v;ould participate, not just a selected group. 
Part of the motivation for this program is to expose learners 
to a broader sample of authentic career role models: adults 
who are mathematicians, company managers, expert accountants, 
law>'ers, architects, salesmen, etc. This may bo especially 
important for female students whose contact with V7omen 
career models has been highly constrained to the ''female" 
occupations: nurse, teacher, housekeeper. Few female 
accountants, engineers, or business executives are found 
among the ranks of elementary school teachers. 
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Hore specif iciilly, the purposes of the R&D effort in 

eiriployer based education are to: 

. Provide career experiences to students at 
employer's sites • 

. Increase the variety of adults in different career 
roles available as models to students. 

. Give students access to accurate career information. 

s Facilitate recurrent cycles of education and 
enipiopwont in adult life. 

During the next year, the NIE will review current efforts 
relating to employer-based education including the employer- 
based consortia and the residential project at Glasgow, Montana, 
established by USOE's Career Education Task Force. Though 
ideiitif ication of program components v;ill require further study, 
many of the elements contained in the R&D program section of the 
USOE Tas^ Force on Career Education and subsequently presented in 
A Research and Devclopniont Agenda for the National Institute of 
Education April 15, 1972, by the KIE Planning Unit, V7ill be pursued 
in this program. 
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De3. Coiiiinunity participation 

The purpose of this prograni is to explore Gltcrn«-itivo means 
of organising and governing education to provide more opportunity 
for individuals and groups to choose the kind of education they 
vant for themselves and their children^ Its object is to find 
improved mechanisms for attaining the traditional objective of 
local control of education 

Americans have always preferred a system of locally controlled 
education in order to assure that its education institutions x^ould 
be responsi.ve to the V7ishes of the people of the individual neighbor- 
hoods and municipalities. Recently, however, many observers have noted 
a surprising uniformity among schools across the nation; data from the 
Coleman report on Equality of Educational Opportunity tend to confirm 
this observation. As the institutions become more alike, the popula- 
tion is becoming more diverse in its educational values and aspirations. 
Individual citizens in the cities, the suburbs, and in rural areas voice 
a rising frustration at their inability -to get the kind of educational 
services for themselves and their children that they want. 

Several unique experiments in control of local education exist, 
like voucher systems and performance contracting, which attempt to 
improve mechanisms for decision-making. NIE will reviev; these and 
other relevant development efforts. Based on this review and extensive 
consultation with both experts in the field and educators at the state 
and local levels, the NIE will design and initiate a program to €>:plQre 
the effectiveness of alt<irnative iTiethods of providing better opportunities 
for individuals and groups to choose the kind of education they \-:ant for 
themselves and their children. 



D.A, Post-r.ccondcry altornativos 

In the case of post- secondary education, as vith 
element ary and secondary education, there is a rrniarkable uni- 
formity among the institutions, and a corrcspondins inability 
to respond to particular needs of individual students in a 
flexible manner. It is difficult for the vage*earncr to get 
advanced education without abandoning his job, difficult for the 
self-educated to obtain credentials tlvat recognise his accccnplish- 
wents, difficult for the nolhcr to continue her education lAsen her 
children arc young, difficult for any student to s^^in a degree 
without taking courscvork that is trrelevaj!/t to his objectives, 
and difficult for the baidty prepared student to enter the isalBstreass 
of a^ademie studies. This prograni Is addressed to the neods of 
tUst*sc and other people v'Jio require options in post* secondary 
education that arc not now available. 

Efforts in Fiscal 1973 will be devoted to a careful analysis 
of the state of post- secondary education and selection of prograxa 
components that fill needs in the area. Among other efforts, 
the Institute will explore problems in ^'unbundling" higher 
education into discrete componentS'->«-prov|ded by both the pti!>lic and 
private sectors. 



V.^. Rcsc*irch ami JcYcloi>ricnt on iKplcr^nlat ioa 

iHJriX>.<c of this iroiran is to develop ami tc5t alternative 
lacthoJs of i>rork)ti;i£ iJii^lcixatntidn of successful proJucis of th<? re^c: rcii 
and Jcvclopncwt activities o/ the Institute. Traaitional dissemination^ 
represented by iMtilings of l^rocliurcs or fil:;;s frcn Federal sources, the Stutc 
education agency, or even a local superintendent's office, sinply does not 
satisfy the needs of local educators vho want to inplciaent ncv prcgrars 
to liuprove inrtructlon. ll^crc arc al least tvo .n;ij*roachcs lliat 
seen likely to ^-isnurc luorc s^mcccss. One Is to provide direct: 
petfional contact x^ltU InJividu.-ils \ho knov viiere and hw to obtain 
the infon^^atlon or technical assistance needed hy local educators* 
HiO experience of the Cooperative E:<tenslijn Service of the ^;1part«:^nt 
of Asricultwre in helping f^rr^ers ad^^i^t lo^^rovcd practices a^id 
tcchiiolony deinridst rates the import^^ace of pef$.tM^^t&^pcr^^^ 
c«?^rr%inication. A systent of edticaticnal £xtenf>ion Agems to work 
the mmja way will be developed and tested. 

Tlic second, and perhapn the tr^st inport^i^t effort, t ill be 
to pro:^ote changes in the f\^cc?jtlves for local educators to 
Innovate* Educators, like any otht:r people, mist function In a 
sysicn that rcvarda fndov.ntlve behavior before they vlli t.ak€! an 
effort to locate and iirplcr^icnt proven innovations. Mhcn such 
systeias are in place. It bcccri^s Ir^portant to mke certain that 
new materials and techniques are easily obtained at a reasonable 
cost In tsoney, tltifie, aaa effort. 
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IXaring if»75 this f^\ctii» will cxnanJ the !Ah>cation;iI r.vtcntian A^:cnt 
pro|ir;m a«J dv.»i£n a rir^^^rous prograiu fur it:^ cvahaation. In Addition, It 
icill explore ihc use of incentives *inJ new delivery sy5tcn^t. Current 
exi>crltde»t$ uith i^e^ syste**;* vill cxA;ainc4 ufuX analysed to identify 
techniques lUat ^rt ixost promising and to determine whether programs titat 
have faile<j( have flaws that can be ovcrcoinc* 
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VI. 8tn Cc6v»nl«at ion 

the EducAtioo Ancn«kiciat:s of 1972 estaMfs^cd aw lilwcatlon Dlvij^i<e?n In 
tho DcpartitHUt of Ilc^ilth* l!<Sucnt ion» Vclfare, The HJwcatlou Plvi^^ion 
vlll be licffded by An Asalsiant Secreiaty for Kducatiot^ juwi vtll report to 
the Secretary* The Divtsioia will be caaposed of the KIP ai^ the Office 
of Fducation. 

A proposed tntcrln Kti: orfanisatlim Is shovn In figure t* tt has the 
following siajor educational units: 

« Katl07ial CcunclL on Educational Ileii^i*arch 

• Dlrec'or^s Office 

« Office of Tallcy^ PLamlug* and Evaluation ^ 

• Kureau of les^ource Ditvetopiment 
« Bureau of t>Ivcatlonal Systems 

• bureau of Directed Prosrassa 

« IKureaiu of Ada^inlstrative Serrfces 

Ibis is a pr^^raosnatie organlaatlon that reflects the tJUH plan deseribed 
tu earlier sections of ihls paper and follov^s the ptirposes described in Ihe 
UtiS leigislatlon. The fuactions of each of the organ! rat lonal imlts are briefly 
surTLiarlsed be lev. 

1» Kational Council on &!ucatlonal Research 

Thi^ council vlll conduct an idinual revleu of the stat»s of educatlcoal 
research and developaient» recoifmndlns policy for educational to the 
President « Congress « the Secretary of fUV^ and the Director of %tt^ It 
Vitl tuide the aetlylties of the Institute and will play a stront advocacy 
cole for the SIS prograas* IHe council vlll eonslst of IS ^lenbers 
appointed by the President and c^mflrrcJ by ihe Sensie^ Other ex*eff^ci^ 
nembers i/vio are officers ml ether i;ovc:rv.i.wnt &y^ulc% will also be 
E RJ C Je j& lf.:natfc d Ijy t!:c rrt'sfdcnt to serve cn liie ccnjacll. 
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i. DlroctorS Office 

Th« Director of KIV, la the clilcf ft<2miiili%tratfvc officc^r for the 
dj^^cy d»d is resfK>n5^iMc for providing tt^iional Icatlersliip in 
educjittcnial research ar:! dev^lojprant. 1!# vill preside ov^r « cabinet 
consisting of his nc|n:ty and th^ h'C^s of rh« mjpr or£;:7ii rational 
units that report to him. The cabinet ulll astist tha Director In ciaStins 
d^KCisions about KIE actlvitta$ in tha context of tha policy fi^idanco 
provided by tha Kational Cornell a^ by the Asdnttnlstratiou as Intcrftatad 
by tha Assistant Secretary. ^ 

3« Office of Policy t Planning^ and Evaluation 

this miit vill provida tha staff support for daclsiot^ mkins by 
thai 0ir«ctor and his rablnat* tt h^jis four prlfsary functions: Policy 
Analysts* Program Plansiins* Progr^ evaluati^« amdi >!aii^iiS««MMit fiaanl^s* 
A« Policy Analysis 

An iifiportant sbiro of SlC^s attaneion should bo davotad to broad 
policy issues relati^ to «^ducatlon* liuch of this vork f%ay bo d<na 
lntr«mnirally &s part of a •'think t^uk" cpcratSoa in %^ich scnlet 
ataff on tai^oraty leave from thalr hncm inttitMf!t:lotis spand tinait 
tlM at SIC in an attaa^t to syrtithosLta vlnat is known about 
crucial Issues and m^km racocsnandationa to govanm^tal offialals 
on mattars pertaining to educati<M« This furictlon also inclu^^as 
tha na^s assassmant actlvitias cs^niicNt^cd aartiar in sa^tion V*A« 
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Major ttw pro^;r*a:^ Itittlatf ve« mtst h« carefully plomicd mn4 
he e3qM>sc4 to a systci3i-*tiG apprwal process to avoid 4uplteattoci 
mvkd ptozt^ fr.ipr!)cntatt€)^ and to provliio Cor public aceopt^meo. 
Staff Mombcrs ituy bo assigned to prograaa planaiiisig for a period* 
If thoir program plans aro approve by tho Clr«ctM and cabinot* 
tboso people voul<l bo as stoned to wtk on tko nov profiraa In 
ooo of tho oforatine Sute^s^ ttws maintaioinis eootiiMiity botvoon 
plaonii^ii ai^ program in^lan^tatioo* 

C« rroeraii Gvaluaticn 

To provi4o for object ivity^ the ovalttatioti function in HtS 
s&otttd bo sopiaratod frona 4sy*t4^*4ay prosx^ott iDMitoriof « fbe 
ovaliMition ft^tion maVes coii|iarisona aMOg prograois med 
oontribtttes inforsMtion necessary to budget allocation doeiaiona* 
11%o nuNiitortiiig functi<m^ on the oth^r hand^ is n^irtorMt and tbo 
staff resp^isibt<» for dally contact vltb tHo grantees and 
emit rectors naturally iimtiif ^ith *'tl*elr*' prograsis ani servo 
as advocates* l^ixins the evstuation sn4 mirturant roles tends 
to peri^tuate ym^k prograaa sM conse^((uently tbeso futnctiono 
sbould bo separated* tfie operational branches vill Sksnase pt&gtm% 
and tbo ovsl4aatl«yt^ brsi^cl^ vlll Indei^dently Ms^mnu them^ 
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D, Hanan;(::manl: Plnnnin^ 

The rccominondations for nev; programs thai: omerge from the 
policy analysis aitd prograra planning functions and the 
recoiOTendations for revising ongoing programs that emerge 
fran the* evaluation function, must be merged and integrated 
with available financial resources in the form of alternative 
NIE budget proposals for decision by the Director. In addition, 
once an KIE budget proposal is approved, management information 
must be collected to keep track of progress on the major programs 
of the Institute. This function will also include liaison with 
0MB and Hirv-J and will evaluate the internal management of the 
Institute. 

4. Bureau of Resource Development 

This. Bureau would be responsible for helping to strengthen the 
country's R&D capability.- It would serve four of the functions specified 
by legislation: to increase knowledge through research; to support the 
training of educational R5:D personnel; to support the development of 
institutions devoted to educational R£cD, and to disseminate knowledge that 
results from R6«D. This Bureau would develop Rf^D resources in the form 
of knowledge, personnel and institutions necessary for improving 
education. The functions described in section V.B. will be perfomed 
by this Bureau. 
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Tills ftwrraii iu\H\iilJ he rr?^jK3>r?slHl<^ far luclpitss to tr?rcy# #4uc4t ior^^il 
l^racticis in the ^twrlc^t^ lEr^^c^t lei^ syttesi» Me of the piarpot^s of ^VX 
thskt in tf^ctftcHl It^ the Icf^islatSm. It ii^til include esuch thm 
w«rk cuertntly Wtas: C0fidlta^te4 in Regional tcMarch LAborat^itts mvi 
in Ibfvll Cenitrt. tt viould als^) i»cli34« thm lurark curr^tly tH»i&2 
f#rf<>mei ifltiuler tht EKpcrimntal ScKmIs Tr^^m. In aii^itieii tm^ae 
mtw initi#tiv<$B vill Ihi eit^flonsd for fytur^ au|i^rt* tlio fimetioot of 
thift BMream mtm sm&iiaris^ed la Sectioci V*C« 

f • BuroMi of direct o4 Pro^rms 

THo t4oeiti<m AiaoodiMfitt A^t mitHoriEOO Kt£ to iMsrfortako *etivitio« 
tiO fr«sb&to et^ ref ora msA ttssm^mt of Jtonericjio t«ll^arioo«, thm fudurtiodi 
of this Bwrom it to prodmito nuti^ meiA 4i«ttncly 4iffor#iit fonut of 
oiiieAtion. This Wtoa^u %rill o^rato nmrnAiikt liif ftrootly froa tbo 
otktr mari^aifta; it will tako a notm activo rolo in ij!qite?^tif!if frofraam 
^laos ^irectii^^ tha of eentractora. tt vlll cmdn^cf nittim 
otiai^toi lt!.l> to .^drc^tf la^Jar |irot»lona«. Tho f^cttont of this 
iureau ar^ nmmatt^^ in tactlM V«,D« 

7# Btttaao of Ateioiatratiw Sarvleoa 

ttila t;i«r«an t^auH f^rfortn tho f^ctioaa ralatcd to ^raonaal, €o^traett« 
ftoautco aiftd C^ocral S«rvic«s* for thaao functions, Sit vlll i^aka uao of 
oxiitin^ services in HS^ and VHOt until soeti earvites can bo attablisliC4 
ifithin %%t. 
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4« Jafnaary Inf^riii ltt]^(»rt 
S. July 1972 &tfK»rt 

7« July lUf^rt 

9» Dtsci|»Utiafy lte«tlns Ito^orti 
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